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ABSTRACT 

New York State's New Ventures program, a 
comprehensive 21- to 2A~week career exploration and job skills 
training program to help low-income women prepare for economic 
self-sufficiency through employment in higher-paying nontraditional 
occupations, was evaluated through a 5-year formative outcomes— based 
evaluation process. Program data (including data from multiyear 
program cycles) and data collected from program staff and 
participants were used for ongoing evaluation and revision of the 
program model. Although more than 887. of New Ventures program 
entrants had no employment history and/or were unemployed and A9% 
received public assistance, the programs had an average completion 
rate of 817.. Thirteen New Ventures program features were validated as 
essential, including program identity, involvement of 
employers/advisory groups, and customized classes/integrated 
curriculum. Of New Ventures program completers, 60/i were employed 
(most within 3 months), 787. were employed in nontraditional 
occupations, 697. were employed in jobs directly related to program 
training skill areas, and 607. of those employed reported earning more 
than $10 per hour. (Appendixes constituting nearly 807 of this 
document contain the following: New Ventures program data summary; 

New Ventures outline and planning guide; New Ventures 
research/assessment plan; evaluation forms; case study; and tip 
sheet/list of major program success criteria.) (MN) 
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Synopsis of Findings 



New Ventures is a career exploration and skills training program that is designed to 
increase the participation of women in technical and trade careers. Individuals served by 
this program can best be characterized as hard-to-serve or at-risk. The New Ventures 
program offers a workable strategy for these women to successfully pursue nontraditional 
jobs/careers as evidenced by the evaluation findings and outcomes: 

♦ New Ventures Programs showed excellent holding power as evidenced by 
completion rates (range: 69%-100% average: 81%). 

♦ Thirteen program features were validated as essential. These include program 
identity, involvement of employ ers/advisory groups, customized classes/integrated 
curriculum, among others. 

♦ The demographic profile of participants showed: more than 88% of entrants had no 
employment history and/or were unemployed, and 49% received public assistance. 
Almost 70% were 30+ years of age, 44% of minority heritage, 35% widowed/ 
divorced/separated, and 45% single. 

♦ Women who successfully assumed responsibilities for functioning within their 
environments and pursued nontraditional careers exhibited characteristics of: 
determination, flexibility, skillful task completer, positiveness, challenged, pride, 
decision-maker, supportive, supported, preference of job to security of welfare. 

♦ Participants with work history held more realistic goals and expectations (salary, 
promotion, etc.). Risk factors (such as family history, work/life experiences) were 
legitimate success indicators as are psycho-social skills and maturity although the 
latter were more difficult to measure with validity. Success tended to follow some 
work history. 

♦ The success profile of completers was confirmed by the follow-up data: 60% were 
employed (a majority within 3 months), 78% were employed in non-traditional 
field, and 69% in a job directly related to program training skill areas. Of those 
employed, 60% reported an income of more than S10 an hour. 



♦ The interaction and ongoing relationship among participants within programs were 
described as profound, stabilizing, supportive, a decision-making tool, and a 
platform for personal changes. These fostered group strength, a more "interesting" 
curriculum, resulting in self-confidence and social maturity. 

♦ Program completers were better prepared to make career/life decisions and tended 
to look beyond self to the concepts of goal setting and decision making. Most 
would not relocate/move to a job away from their support system. 

♦ No work experience and/or long-term public assistance might be too much to 
overcome for participants with an "external control" perspective of responsibility 
and/or little goal commitment within a program such as New Ventures. Without 
psycho-social qualities that contribute to maturity, this type of program cannot 
insure independence. 

Coordinators and staff confirmed the critical nature of the evaluation process which 
provided a valid database, gave credibility to the overall effort as well as specifics upon 
which to focus program improvement. They confirmed also the difficulties of measuring 
human behavior and reinforced that work-based experience/intemship feedback is 
essential. The comprehensive evaluation process resulted in thinking differently about the 
program. The findings provided valuable information for future application of New 
Ventures Model. 



NEW VENTURES PROGRAM MODEL 
COMPREHENSIVE EVALUATION REPORT 
1991-1996 

Introduction 



New Ventures Program Model 

New Ventures is a comprehensive 21-24 week job skills training program designed to 
assist low income women prepare for economic self-sufficiency. By addressing barriers that 
specifically discourage women from the challenge of a higher paying, nontraditional career 
choice, the program enables participants to successfully pursue technical and trade careers. 

The New Ventures model, similar to C.E.T. and some European apprenticeship models, 
integrates academic and vocational skills building in a sequential manner, utilizing relationships 
and connections with local business and industry. New Ventures consists of four separate 
components, each of which provides opportunities for gaining job skills and SCAN competencies 
needed in the workplace. The instruction utilizes a variety of styles including experiential, 
lecture, discussion and cooperative problem solving, among others. It is cumulative; curricula 
and activities of each component build upon skills learned in previous ones. 

#1. Career Challenge. The inability of many women to take positive risks is frequently 
identified as a barrier to their career success. In a week-long intensive training, the Career 
Challenge component encourages risk-taking through a series of activities and problem-solving 
challenges to be accomplished on both an individual and a group basis. In the supportive 
atmosphere of the group, the women leam to solve problems in teams; to give and receive 
appropriate feedback; to set realistic goals; to identify and practice leadership roles; and to 
develop effective communication skills. Experiences are structured to increase the perception of 
self-efficacy among the individual women and to create a cohesive group of peer support. 



#2. Pre-employment Readiness. Many participants begin the program without pre- 
vocational readiness skills necessary for classroom and workplace instruction in a specific 
vocational skill area. Required topics in this component include computer literacy and 
technology skills, wellness and physical fitness, and weekly goal-setting review in team 
meetings. The women learn to acquire and utilize information about a variety of topics. Time 
management and personal problem solving are emphasized during this period, and are reflected 
in attendance policies. 

#3. School-Based Instruction. Instruction in a designated technical or skilled trade area 
is provided on a customized basis for a minimum of eight weeks. The curriculum (25-35 hours 
per week) is designed by program staff in cooperation with employers and advisory board 
members. The emphasis on technology and its role in a variety of application systems serves as a 
bridge to the workplace. Technical or personal troubleshooting skills are also introduced in this 
component. 

#4. Work-Based Instruction. As an example of work-based learning, this component 
provides an opportunity for women to practice and improve skills learned in the classroom. The 
applied setting of the internship or job shadowing experience enhances the overall workplace 
skills of the participants who receive evaluations and recommendations from the employers. 

With the help of a job coach, the women learn to generalize the classroom experience to new and 
different systems, and refine their skills in applied technology, communication, and problem 
solving. 

(New Ventures Model is detailed in Attachment A) 

Assessment Perspective/Procedure 

Evaluation of the New Ventures program model was conducted as a comprehensive, 
outcome-based process over a five year period. It was also a formative process during which the 
evaluation team, from time to time, gathered opinions about preferred or more effective ways of 



installing the program, held discussion with program staff to help the program planners achieve a 
comprehensive and rational statement of what the program is supposed to be doing. Through 
annual evaluation interim and final reports, important decisions about changes in the program 
were made as it developed. The database designed during the process consisted of individual 
participants and program information data. It grew with additional information from multi-year 
program cycles thereby leading to a comprehensive assessment. The perspective employed by 
this evaluation included process and outcomes, program understanding/improvement, periodic 
I feedback, shared information, staff interaction and application of results. 

Phase I Development. The initial procedures (1991-92) were devoted to building staff 
awareness of perspective and scope plus drafting the comprehensive evaluation plan and data- 
' collection instruments. The development of the plan was complicated by the need to not only 

assess the model concepts underlying New Ventures but also to incorporate adjustments 
> demanded by local needs. 

During 1992-1993, the pilot year, all evaluatory components (assessment plan, 
instruments, procedures, data collection/analysis base) were developed, tested and revised as 
1 appropriate, resulting in a doable, flexible and comprehensive program model evaluation. The 

evaluation plan consists of process and outcome sections. In both sections, the type of data or 
information critical to evaluation was linked to program components or activities. The plan is 
detailed in Attachment B. 

To facilitate development of a comprehensive consistent database, ten instruments 
targeted to New Ventures were developed, five required and five recommended. As illustrated in 
Attachment C, required data collection focused on participant demographics, characteristics, 
risk factors, self-perceptions, follow-up and feedback. The database was based on required data 
and developed to track individual participants on a site and statewide basis. 

The recommended data attended to participant goal setting, satisfaction/comfort with the 
, 3 
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program, workplace experience and employer feedback. Although these data were desirable, 
they could not be required due to differences among programs and impinging local factors. 
Responsibilities for providing and/or collecting data were categorized by program staff, 
administrators, participants and employers. Instrument items and administration detailed in 
Attachment C. 



The New Ventures evaluation plan was comprehensive and incorporated participant 
psycho-social determinants with data and program dimensions. Evaluation domain, research 
questions and key topics of the finalized New Ventures research/assessment plan were delineated 
as follows: 



Research 

Question 




Why do some women succeed in nontraditional jobs? 







Evaluation 

Domain 




Key 

Topics 



Program development 
Recruitment 
Assessment 
Individual 

Interview/orientation 
Career Challenge workshop 
School-based instruction 
Work-based experience 
Follow-up 

Placement-job, education 
Job club 
Post placement 
Staff development 
Program cost 



Skill attainment 
Prospect for employment 
Entry level position 
(full or part time) 
Self-employment 
Enrolled in further education 
Apprenticeship training 
Internal growth 
Self-esteem 
Self-awareness 
Motivation 



/ 



Broadly, success in the program resulted in employment (full or part time and small business 
ownership), and/or further training/education (including apprenticeship). The evaluation plan 
addressed factors within the broad criteria. 

Phase II Implementation. During 1993-1996, the evaluation plan was implemented in 
each program cycle and the centralized database was expanded. In addition to data collection, 
using required/recommended instruments and techniques, a number of strategies were undertaken 
by the evaluation team: site visitations for interviews with staff and program participants; small- 
group interviews with staff; technical assistance activities at statewide inservice sessions. Both 
site visitations and technical assistance activities served to: validate evaluation processes through 
exchange of information, concerns and ideas; identify further evaluatory needs; and, maximize 
rapport between evaluation team and program staff. 

In the final cycle, 1995-1996, the case study method was added to the evaluation effort. 

As a major data-collection strategy, the case study provided a systematic technique for collection 
of information to better understand the rationale underlying women's behavior and behavioral 
changes within the New Ventures environment. It helped confirm success factors. Individuals 
serving as case studies were selected from both current and previous program cycles. Inclusion of 
program completers from implementation years 1 and 2 provided a spectrum of progress at 
various time points of association with the New Ventures program. Major categories of data 
included: past history/experience; current status/situation; environment {New Ventures program), 
relationship among past; present and environment; and confirmation of success factors. Data 
collection strategies included individual interviews, telephone consultations, review of 
participant information (intake, self-efficacy, skills, etc.) and demographics. Case studies 
detailed in Attachment D. 
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Summary: Evaluation Findings and Outcomes 



This evaluation data/information summary was based upon the comprehensive database 
and information gained from site visitations, interviews, consultations and discussions with 
program staff, participants and local cooperating employers. 



Program Profile 



The New Ventures model program was implemented at six sites throughout New York 

State: 

Erie 2-Chautauqua-Cattaraugus BOCES 
Madison-Oneida BOCES 
LaGuardia Community College 
Niagara County Community College 
St. Lawrence-Lewis BOCES 
Ulster BOCES 



In general order of frequency, the major career areas addressed at the sites included: 

Computer Repair Industry 
Computer Aided Drafting 
Auto Mechanic Repairs 
Cable/Telephone Installation and Repair 
Computer Numerical Control Machine Operating 
Heating/Ventilation/Air Conditioning Repair 
Local Area Network Administration 
Construction Skills Training 

New Ventures programs exhibited noteworthy holding power (average 81%, range 69% - 
100%). The essential program features to facilitate the high level of retention were validated as: 



Management 

1 . The ideal program has program identity within the site, with other agencies, 
with local employers and with potential clientele. This identity is primarily 
brought about by dedicated space, an accessible informed contact person, 
involving the employer community with the program, linkages and networking 
with other service/educational providers. 

6 
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2. The active role of employers and advisory groups includes significant input to 
the selection and level of skill training during planning, commitments for 
internships, realistic labor market opportunities for program completers, potential 
alternatives for nontraditional career seekers, and other support as appropriate. 

3. Staff members function as a team to maximize effectiveness, during 
implementation, planning and evaluation. Planning particularly requires a team 
approach to maximize success in skill and levels identification, curricula-building 
including integration of wellness/physical fitness with vocational requirements, 
preparation of appropriate math, computer literacy, career preparation and other 
instruction, among others. 

4. The ideal program has strong administrative support evidenced by the 
involvement of site and organizational administrators, achieving/leading to 
the institutionalization of New Ventures as an alternative toward nontraditional 
employment. Readily accessible support services are provided by the site which 
is a benefit to participants as well as promoting identity, support and 
institutionalization. 

5. The components of health, fitness and well being reflect the skills required by 
the vocational program area. Space is available to New Ventures at the site 
expanded by access to a community health club and wellness consultants. 

6. In addition to site support services, counseling services are available through a 
program-specific counselor to provide ongoing stable support as participants 
move through skills training and workplace experiences which may result in a 
rethinking of individual goals and career plans. The program builds a sense of 
group and support among participants which also serves as a support network and 
source of friendships. 

7. Family support for participants is encouraged through activities that involve 
family members and other significant individuals. Strategies are in place to 
involve families and significant others in providing support and encouragement. 

Instructional and Program Characteristics 

8. A systematic recruitment process with established selection criteria appropriate 
to the vocational training area is in place. The Career Challenge component 
provides an opportunity for staff to make final decisions regarding acceptance of 
candidates into New Ventures. Except in rare circumstances, candidates who do 
not meet minimum requirements are referred to alternative programs more 
appropriate for upgrading of their skills. Ongoing examination of these 
recruitment/selection procedures provided guidance for needed adjustments in 
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light of local factors and program results. 



9. Customized classes and curricula are offered for readiness, academic and 
vocational skill development which facilitates integration among components, 
transferability of skills, individualization of instruction, application of information 
from employers by instructors to specified curricula, thereby assuring that 
competencies accurately reflect the skill levels required by the workplace. 

1 0. Instructors are skilled in their field of expertise by teaching experience, 
education and employment history, and in the unique interpersonal skills 
necessary for working with New Ventures clientele. Deficiencies are overcome/ 
solved because of stability that results from all staff members functioning as a 
working team. 

1 1 . The Career Challenge component is effectively used in building group trust, 
improving self-concept, identifying strengths, defining barriers as challenges 
and becoming successful in problem solving, increasing mutual respect and a 
sense of belonging. Also, during this component, final screening for the program 
is accomplished. 

12. The workplace experience is standardized to reflect the preferences and 
potential of local employers/businesses. Ongoing employer involvement on a 
systematic basis provides commitment for internships as well as strong 
employment potential in their recommended job skill areas. 

13. Placement and follow-up continue to improve as the program closely matches 
need and the placement rate increases. A contact person and linkages are also in 
place with the community college and other adult programs to facilitate access to 
further education/training. 

Evaluation feedback from both staff and participants indicate that the Career Challenge 
component encouraged self-review and group building; pre-employment readiness and self- 
development facilitated exploration and updating; skills training/ school-based instruction was 
customized to the field; and work experience provided the opportunity for skill application. The 
latter critical segment, depending on skill area, often necessitated curricular refocusing on 
updating to more accurately mirror the workplace, especially needed in rapidly progressing 
technology. For example, a participant beginning her work experience was ignorant of 
tools/equipment used. Overall computer instruction was identified as most critical to the 
marketplace due to its comprehensive application. This was true for both computer literacy and 
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any of the computer training components offered. Participants often found it to be self- 
enhancing and a decisive factor in the job search. 

Employer involvement grew in importance during the five-year span and should continue 
to be a vital link to placement outcomes. Employer input, often via advisory groups, and 
understanding of the local job market status facilitated success attainment. Employers were also 
needed to plan for the gap that often occurred between program completion and employment. 
Without strong employer support, the "softer" nontraditional areas were more promising for job 
procurement than definitive nontraditional areas, again depending on local conditions. The 
workplace experience remained crucial and a strong linkage between site and program 
consistently maximized its effect. 

The overall success of programs was adversely affected by staff changes regardless of 
reason. Such change seriously impacted programs by causing sense of loss, wasted time and 
incompleteness. Also, the geographic regions in which the programs were implemented affected 
anticipated and real outcomes resulting in differences such as placement rate/opportunities, wage 
levels, worksite experiences, recruiting success, among others. 

Participant Profile 

Women served by the New Ventures program can best be characterized as hard-to-serve 
or at-risk participants at entry into the model program. See Form B in Attachment C. Based on 
multi-cycle data, a typical demographic profile showed more than 88% of entrants had no 
employment history and/or were currently unemployed, and about 49% received public 
assistance. Almost 70% were 30+ years of age; some 44% of minority heritage, 35% 
widowed/divorced/separated, 20% married, 45% single, with an average of two children or 
dependents per participant. Approximately half completed high school, while 16% were high 
school drop-outs. Older dislocated women were most apt to have had advanced training or some 
college experience. Selected profile items are subsequently illustrated. 



Education 



Marriage Status 





500 
400 
300 
200 
100 
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On Welfare Age 30+ Minority Employed Children Participants 

Participant Profile 



121 % 




It became apparent that motivation and interest in non-traditional career opportunities 
served as crucial factors in achieving success. About 96% of participants surveyed expressed a 
determination to complete the program and become employed and 97% were challenged by the 
potential of working in a nontraditional career area. Hard to Serve Risk Index data, using 
participants' education, employment and public assistance status as predictors of success, were at 
below average levels. 



Participant Achievements 



The success of a comprehensive program, such as New Ventures, is determined by its 
outcomes. Based on annual program reports submitted by June 30, 78% of participants 
successfully completed the New Ventures program for the 1993 - 96 cycles. For this group, the 
employment rate reached 57%. Of those employed at the end of program, 71% were in jobs 
closely related to the New Ventures skill training area. See the summary data sheet at the end of 
this report. 

Follow Up The follow-up data collected directly from participants from 1993-96 cycles 
indicated that 60% of program completers were employed, 7% were accepted into 
apprenticeships, 20% were continuing education or training; and 13% continued to seek 
employment. Of those employed, 77% obtained employment within 3 months, 1 5% within 6 
months, and the rest within one to two years. 78% of the employment was non-traditional and 
69% directly related to instruction of New Ventures skill areas. Of those employed, 42% 
reported an income rate of $12.00 per hour or above, 19% $10.01 - $12.00, 20% $8.01 - 
$10.00, 9% $7.01 - $8.00, 5% $6.01 - $7.00 and 5% at $6.00 or less. Selected data are 
subsequently illustrated. 



Employment Follow-Up (1) 
Current Status 



Employment Follow-Up (2) 

Employed Within 



Employed 60.2% 




1 or 2 Year 8.2% 





li 



Employment Follow-Up (3) 
Income 



Employee Profile 



$10-12 18.4% 



$8-10 19.7% 




$7-8 9.2% 



$6-7 53% 



<$6 53% 




69 V. 



10 20 
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>$12 42.1% 



Based on information collected, the evaluation team synthesized a list of factors that were 
perceived as contributors to participant success. Fourteen of them were validated by program 
staff as defined in New Ventures programs. These included: 

- A determination to succeed. 

- Skilled in assessing alternatives and making informed decisions. 

- A positive self-concept that stems from program activities and/or services. 

- A sense of pride and achievement from program activities. 

- Positive acceptance of challenge inherent in nontraditional jobs, 
including mobility. 

- Ability to efficiently plan and manage time. 

- Ability to complete and follow-through with tasks. 

- Ability to perceive integration of personal wellness and career skills. 

- Ability to successfully use and apply academic skills. 

- Ability to set goals appropriate to needs and abilities. 

- Minimal education level of high school/GED. 

- Some employment experience. 

- Minimal or no public assistance. 

- Positive family support. 

As previously profiled, this hard to serve group of participants were below average 
relative to success predictors. For many women the challenge offered was greater than anything 
they had attempted before. If the program did not work for the individual, the experience could 
serve as a major personal setback. With the presence of positive attitude and drive, however, the 



program became a catalyst for assuming control of life. Also when the workplace experience 
was a positive match, it offered potential job implications— a chance to "look each other over." 
When conditions were unfavorable, the experience added to "another failure" syndrome. 

A composite skills profile of women nearing completion of New Ventures programs was 
developed from program staff and workplace employers’ observation of competence with 
recommended SCANS skills. The following chart illustrates the skills profile achieved by the 
most, some and a few participants. 



- Use of resources and information j Achievement by the Most j 

(identifying, organizing, processing, etc.) 1 

- Use of communicative and basic academic skills 
(reading, computing, listening, etc.) 

- Interpersonal skills and working with others 

(supportive of peers, positive personal qualities, team player, share knowledge, etc.); 

- Understanding and application of systems to specific tasks 

(knowing how to operate or perform job tasks, select and accurately apply proper 
procedures and tools.); 



- Working with others from diverse backgrounds | Achievement by Some 

- Making decisions and setting goals 

- Sense of service to the consumer 

- Management of time, finances, personal and career responsibilities 

- Assuming responsibility for personal success, motivation and completion of tasks 

- Contributing to group effort, cooperatively and in leadership role 



- Resolving divergent interests Achievement by A Few 

- Exercising leadership 

- Communicating ideas, persuading others responsibly 

- Monitoring, troubleshooting, improving or designing alternate systems, preventing 

- Negotiating or working toward agreements 

- Identifying and solving problems of technical aspects 



Some employers provided follow-up feedback about New Ventures trained employees. 
Work habits rated “very satisfactory” included: regular attendance, gives adequate notice when 
unable to report, complies with reasonable requests, understands company 
rules/regulations/policies and adequately performs job duties/responsibilities. The need for 
additional updated skills was noted by employers, usually in expanding technologies. 

Profile: Case Study Individuals 

The case study individuals of the operational cycle were interviewed at the program site. 
All were single parents, 67% less than age 35, most were divorced or in the separation/divorce 
process. Their children ranged in ages from toddler to adults. Most were high school/GED 
graduates. About two-thirds received some public assistance although most were working to be 
independent. Thirty-seven percent (37%) had long-term work experience, a majority had held 
short-term minimum wage jobs such as cashier or stocker. About half felt they had strong family 
support; the others sensed positive change. Child care was often supported by Social Services or 
provided by a family member/close friend. 

When asked to identify the most important factor for success, 50% indicated 
determination/drive/motivation. Others selected improved self-esteem, confidence, and sense of 
achievement. The support of peers and staff that emerged from the team structure was also 
credited by most as critical to participant success. If not enrolled in New Ventures, most 
indicated they would be at/looking for a low-wage, no future job; others indicated they would 
still be receiving public assistance. 

At or near program completion, a telephone interview was held with each case study 
individual. One-third had not totally completed the program due to child care problems and lack 
of internship location. Of the completers, none had attained immediate placement, but 50% were 
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awaiting employer action. All completers were generally positive about the program, particularly 
the additional opportunities, workplace experiences, greater sense of self-confidence and career 
alternatives they had gained. Completers and non-completers alike felt a need to job-hunt, and 
the major concern was finding a job. Completers were most interested in employment within the 
field addressed by New Ventures. 

Three to six months subsequent to program completion, a second telephone interview was 
held with each case study individual. Those facing the prospect of not completing the New 
Ventures cycle had addressed their problems and were able to complete or pursue an alternative 
related experience. Since the earlier contact, 67% had been successful in acquiring full-time 
employment— all related to the New Ventures training field. Wages in the urban areas were $9- 
$10 per hour, rural $6.50. Benefits packages (particularly health) were included with permanent 
employment which usually occurred after a minimal trial period (up to six months). At least one 
commutes a total of three hours per day. One completer was employed temporarily at her intern 
site while awaiting results of an interview procedure for a $14 per hour position. Another was 
relocating out of state and looking forward to a promise of more job opportunities. Placement 
outcomes again underscored the importance of time that is often required for successful 
conclusion to job searches in the areas of training. 

All remained positive about the New Ventures experience. Most credited the program 
with facilitating self-confidence, personal growth, motivation to learn, drive to keep trying and 
increased knowledge applicable to job and everyday life. Some indicated that one’s progress 
depended on readiness/maturation stage. Anonymous outlines in Attachment D detailed these 
current operational case studies. 

To maximize the time frame of the case study investigation, follow-up contact by 
telephone was also made to individuals who were one and two years from completion of New 
Ventures. All were employed in fields related to their New Ventures skill training (25% part time 
due to education/motherhood). Their salaries for full-time work ranged from $12,600 to $40,000 



per year. The part-time workers earned an equivalent full-time annual wage from $10,080 to 
$13,440. 

All individuals contacted in the one/two year follow-up indicated that goals set in New 
Ventures had been reached. One said she had exceeded her goals. All credited the New Ventures 
experience for their progress and success. Basics for goal achievement were learned in New 
Ventures as were job search skills. The most important component was identified as the worksite 
experience. As with current completers, many expressed reluctance to relocate for a job should it 
become necessary. 
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Conclusions and Observations 



The research question dealt with "why women succeed in nontraditional careers," and 
their relationships with their environments. Women who successfully assumed responsibilities 
for themselves and their functioning within their environments, and who progressed in 
nontraditional careers exhibited characteristics of: 



- determination 

- flexibility 

- skillful task completer 

- positiveness 

- challenged 

- pride 

- decisionmaker 

- supportive 

- supported 

- preference of job to security of welfare 

Positive interaction with the program brought self-confidence and self-approval. When 
participants "clicked" as a group, the experience became a support structure and facilitated 
personal growth and introspection. Also, psycho-social maturation and motivation levels not 
only evidenced growth but served as valid indicators of positive interaction, group and individual 
strength. Further, when the curriculum was perceived as interesting and valuable by participants, 
it offered them a positive challenge. However, when it lacked sequence, structure and 
consistency, it became a negative factor in their attitude and achievement. 

The interaction and/or ongoing relationship among participants and programs was 
described as profound, stabilizing, supportive, a decision-making tool, a sounding board for life, 
basis for far-reaching personal changes and long-term impact. The interaction was important to 
group and individual strength, and facilitated a more "interesting" curriculum, self-confidence, 
and greater social maturity. 
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Risk factors (such as family history, work/life experiences) were legitimate success 
predictors, as were psycho-social skills and maturity, although the latter were more difficult to 
measure with validity. Many women overcame risks in their personal history to achieve success 
in their programs because of their personal motivation and interest in vocational fields addressed 
by New Ventures. 

Generally, program completers were better prepared to make career/life decisions and 
tended to look beyond self to the concepts of goal setting and decision making. Over a period of 
time most of the completers found employment, a majority in related or nontraditional jobs 
and/or in high wage/potential jobs. An interesting observation indicates that, despite their 
achievement, most would not relocate for jobs due to certain comfort level found within their 
family/support system. It may be that the positive system built into New Ventures program 
through the emphasis on team building and group problem solving provided a similar comfort 
level. The importance of support must not be overlooked. 

Success tended to follow some employment history. Dislocated workers used programs 
as a stopgap or a substitute for a job. Participants with work history held more realistic goals and 
expectations (i.e., salary, promotion). No work experience and/or long-term public assistance 
may be too much to overcome for participants with an "external control" perspective of 
responsibility and/or little goal commitment within a program such as New Ventures. Without 
psycho-social qualities that contribute to maturity, this type of program cannot insure 
independence. 

Generally an interactive and supportive program environment helped increase 
participants' expectations of their capability to achieve selected behaviors or tasks. These 
expectations of increased opportunity, social and environmental support and a desirable career 
were promoted by New Ventures. 
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Evaluation Retrospect . The assessment plan served as a valid structure for a 
comprehensive program evaluation. It addressed procedural and outcome components in relation 
to staff, participants and program. Comments from current coordinators and staff indicated that 
evaluation provided a valid database and learned again the difficulties of measuring human 
behavior. It reinforced the importance of workplace experience/intemship feedback as essential 
to program improvement. The evaluation process gave credibility to the effort as well as 
specifics upon which to focus. It also validated observations and comparative differences among 
regions. Evaluation was a valuable process that resulted in thinking differently. 

In summary, evidence proved the feasibility of the New Ventures model as a strategy to 
facilitate successful entry of women into nontraditional careers. The model was not designed for 
every woman but for those exhibiting potential success characteristics. Contextualization of 
curriculum helped participants understand that all program components, and the activities within 
those components, were critical to job preparation. 

The skills and talents of individuals staffing New Ventures programs were a critical 
resource to the statewide effort. The peer network to share experience supported each program to 
address weaknesses and in helping others via respective strengths. A summary of 
recommendations and tips from experienced staff is appended as Attachment E. 
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